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the very existence of a world is evil, — while Christianity is affirmative, but 
involves in its affirmation a great negative ; the world is to be affirmed, 
but only as revolutionized ("a new heaven and a new earth") through 
divine grace. Then follow highly suggestive discussions of the inwardness 
of Christianity ; of the Christian view of suffering ; of the possibility of 
affirming the world, because of the presence of the divine nature to the 
human ; of the nature of Christian love, its breadth and its capacity for 
unfaltering discipline ; of the originality of Jesus ; of the universality of 
Christianity with regard both to races and epochs ; and the lecture closes 
with a reference to the present outlook for religion in face of the tendencies 
which oppose it. 

The tone of the book cannot be too warmly commended. Eucken is, 
among philosophers, one of the great race ; those to whom, as to Plato, 
philosophy is a life and a character as well as a theory of the universe. 
He writes, not like one who contemplates and scrutinizes religion from 
without, — a method upon which an adequate philosophy of religion never 
has arisen and never can arise, — but like a man who possesses, and is 
possessed by, the experience which he seeks to interpret. Hence every 
one who has the interests of religion at heart, every one who wishes the 
interests of religion to become the supreme interests of our life upon the 
earth, could most heartily welcome the book, even though he accepted 
not one of the special doctrines in it. 

G. J. Blewett. 
Victoria College, Toronto. 

An Introduction to Philosophy. By George Stuart Fullerton. New 
York, The Macmillan Company ; London, Macmillan and Co., 1906. 
— pp. xiii, 322. 

One leaves Professor Fullerton' s book with the regretful feeling that here 
is a delightfully written work that has just missed its aim. One wishes 
that it had been entitled "An Introduction to a Theory of Dualistic 
Realism " in order that full meed of praise might be given it. It is not, in 
truth, an "Introduction to Philosophy," for well-nigh half of the book 
(Chapters IV to XI) is directly occupied with the proof of the author's 
particular philosophical doctrine, while the remainder is so colored by that 
doctrine that it is impossible not to detect its presence. There is no 
reason, to be sure, why, in a "System of Philosophy," an author should 
not present, as cogently as he is able, the views which he has come to 
accept : there would seem to be many reasons why this should not be done in 
an " Introduction to Philosophy. " The object of such an introductory work, 
as Professor Fullerton himself recognizes, is not to convince a student of 
the truth of this or that solution of the world problem, — he is not yet pre- 
pared for conviction, — but rather to make him vividly aware that there is 
a problem, and to give him some notion of its scope and difficulty. Pro- 
fessor Fullerton fails, in the main, to do this. It is his evident wish to set 
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the student right. In the statement of each of the cardinal problems of 
philosophy, therefore, he is careful to omit as fully as he may all that 
would complicate and would make impossible a ready conclusion. He 
then proceeds to detail, with a briefness that allows no just weight to the 
views, certain historical attempts at solution ; and, easily proving these to 
be wholly or partially false, he proceeds at some length with his own solu- 
tion. The method, to say the least, is an unfortunate one. In the first 
place, the student fails to see what the real difficulty of the problem is ; in 
the second place, he marvels that most of the thinkers of the past have 
childishly blundered in matters of very simple moment. 

The book, too, is unfortunately restricted in its philosophical outlook. 
Although Professor Fullerton has a considerable section devoted to " Some 
Types of Philosophical Theory," he practically ignores Plato and Aristotle, 
Plotinus, Middle Age philosophy, and the whole German movement of 
thought, with the doubtful exception of Kant. Concerning Plato, there 
are seventeen lines scattered throughout the three hundred pages ; and in 
these there is no mention of Plato's fundamental contributions to philos- 
ophy ; the references to Aristotle are but passing ; while Plotinus is treated 
with ill-concealed scorn. After detailing in eleven lines Plotinus' s doctrine 
of the soul, and, as I must think, failing in any real sense to give the 
doctrine its due, Professor Fullerton remarks (page 103) : " Let the man to 
whom such sentences as these mean anything rejoice in the meaning that 
he is able to read into them ! ' ' This is short shrift for Plotinus and a good 
laugh for the student! Professor Fullerton' s discussion of Kant can 
hardly be called a satisfactory one, even for an introductory treatise. He 
is willing to end a long section on the Critical Philosophy with the obser- 
vation : "But one thing certainly he has accomplished. He has made 
the words ' phenomena ' and ' noumena ' familiar to us all, and he has 
induced a vast number of men to accept it as established fact that it is not 
worth while to try to extend our knowledge beyond phenomena" (p. 180). 
Professor Fullerton' s second section on Kant does not help to lessen the 
impression that, after all, Kant's work, and all the favorable criticism upon 
it, are a fantastic yet rather stupid way of wasting time. I am not taking 
issue with Professor Fullerton' s preference for other than German modes 
of thinking ; I merely wish to protest against arousing the student's oppo- 
sition to that thinking before he is given a chance fairly to know what it is. 
Of Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, Professor Fullerton has practically nothing 
to say. It is enough for him to remark of them that " to one accustomed 
to reading the English philosophy, they seem ever ready to spread their 
wings and hazard the boldest of flights without a proper realization of the 
thinness of the atmosphere in which they must support themselves " (p. 
217). And again the student laughs ! 

Professor Fullerton 's outlook is confined almost wholly to the English 
and Scotch schools. Again, one finds no objection to the acceptance of 
these points of view ; but one does object to an almost entire lack of sym- 
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pathy with all other points of view. The effect upon the student can hardly 
be to induce in him catholicity of spirit. 

A distinct merit of the book is its attempt to bring the problems up to 
date, as in the sections on "Is the Material World a Mechanism ? " " Criti- 
cal Empiricism," "Pragmatism," etc. But here, too, Professor Fullerton's 
undialectical treatment is often in evidence. To take a somewhat typical 
example, on page 148, the author mentions Dr. Ward's "attack" upon 
the mechanistic view of reality, describing the attack in five lines in such a 
general way that no student not familiar with Dr. Ward's work can be 
intelligently aware of the grounds upon which the attack is made. Thus, 
naturally, Dr. Ward makes but a poor showing. 

And yet the critic wishes that there had been no need to make these 
strictures. The book is written with such delightful clearness and direct- 
ness that the weary philosopher comes to it with joy. It is refreshingly 
free from technical jargon, and it holds the attention to the end. Indeed, 
it is as interesting as a novel. It is just this marked excellence of the book, 
however, that makes one regret so thoroughly its defects of philosophical 
organization. In particular, the two chapters of Part I on "The Meaning 
of the Word Philosophy in the Past and in the Present," and the chapters 
of Parts V and VI on "The Philosophical Sciences" and "On the Study 
of Philosophy," are written with admirable skill and with a full under- 
standing of the needs of students. 

Obviously, this is not the place to enter upon a discussion of Professor 
Fullerton's own views. As they have been stated more fully in his larger 
work, criticism of them should have reference to that more adequate pres- 
entation. It may be said, however, that the presentation in the smaller 
volume has the merit of simplicity and clearness. 

h. a. overstreet. 
University of California. 

A Short History of Philosophy. By Arch. B. D. Alexander. Glas- 
gow, Maclehose & Sons; New York, The Macmillan Co., 1907. — pp. 
vii, 601. 

This book proposes to treat in a systematic way the entire course of 
European speculation. Its author notes that since Lewes no British author 
has done this. He makes no allusion to the volumes of Rogers and Turner, 
and refers to our other texts in current use as translations. While not all 
will feel keenly the need of a British text, a gratifying welcome will prob- 
ably await any new book on this subject which is distinguished by special 
excellencies in standpoint, plan, and execution. 

The standpoint of the present author is not at once apparent. The book 
has no ulterior purpose, as has for instance that of Professor Turner. In- 
ternal indications seem to show, however, that the author occupies essen- 
tially the position of English Neo-Hegelianism. But he is entirely free 
from the characteristic Hegelian fault of forcing the facts of history in 



